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Sorm 
T Sixns, THE ENGLISH NURSE’S STORY. 
CuaptTerR I. 


What I am about to tell you happened several years 
ago, when I was a much younger woman than I am 
now. At that time I was nurse in England in the fam- 
ily of Sir Rufus Stornway. 

I was not looked upon in the light of a common ser- 
yant, but almost as if I was one of the family; for Sir 
Rufus himself had been nursed by my mother, and he 
was glad to have my mother’s daughter in his house 
rather than a stranger. 

Master George was born in town; but when he was 
afew months old Lady Stornway and the rest of the 
family went down to a retired residence in the midland 
counties; and, except for three months in each sum- 
mer, there we stayed for several years. 

When Master George was between six and seven 
years old, an aunt of his father’s died, leaving Sir Ru- 
fus a lot of money; and with the money a big country 
house on the south coast, called Wingwood Manor, to 
which place we all moved in the course of a month or 
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SOAP two. 

Our first governess had just left us, and Master 
George was put entirely under my charge for a little 
while, for which I was by no means sorry. 

Thus it fell out that Master Stornway and I took long 
rambles nearly every day out on the seacoast for many 
apleasant mile. It was mid-autumn, sunny and warm 
through the day, but with mornings and evenings that 
were pleasantly crisped by the first breath of the com- 
ing winter. Both to Master George and myself the sea 
looked fresh and strange, and we seemed never to tire 
of hunting for pretty shells and curious live things on 
the beach. 

But if we did chance to weary of the shore, a little 
way off inland there Was a great stretch of nut-wood, 
to which we had free access; while in the lanes and by- 
roads there were blackberry bushes by hundreds, all 
overweighted with fruit, that seemed to cry aloud tobe 
gathered. 

Sometimes Master George and I went out for the 
whole day, taking lunch with us; and this was just 
what we had arranged to do on the particular morning 
Ihave now in my mind. It was the fineness of the 
weather that tempted us. 

“Which way are you going this morning?” asked 
Davis, the upper-housemaid, as I was putting up some 
luncheon to take with us. 

“Most likely down to theshore. Master George likes 
to go there better than anywhere else,” said I, little 
thinking how my words would be called to mind a few 
hours later, and what the effect of them would be. 

“Stupid place, the shore,” said Davis, with a toss of 
herhead. ‘For my part, I wonder you’re not tired of 
going there so often.” 

Just as we were starting, Gaunt, the great house-dog, 
came leaping and barking across the lawn, and begged 
as plainly as words could have done to be taken with 
us. But he had misbehaved himself once or twice 
lately, so he was ordered back indoors, and we started 
alone. 

We had been about an hour and a half on the beach, 
I reading, and Master George amusing himself with 
some young crabs and a magnifying-glass, when I 
thought that it was just the right sort of day for visit- 
ing Wale Abbey, an old, picturesque ruin, some three 
or four miles sway, which I had lately been reading 
about in the guide-book, and which I had made up my 
nind to visit the first time an occasion offered. 

When Master George was asked whether he would 
like to go as far as Wale, he jumped at the idea of a 
change, and persuaded me to start without delay. 

Although I had never been to the abbey, I could give 
& pretty good guess as to the direction we must take in 
order to find it. A three miles walk close under the 
cliffs, along the hard, firm sand that was covered by 
every tide, brought us to a little wooded valley that cut 
the cliffs in two, up which went a winding footway, 
half hidden among the trees. 

Following this footway, with our backs turned to the 
sea, We came, in another quarter of an hour, to the ru- 
ins, which lay on a wide, grassy slope, shut in on three 
sides by hills, but open on the fourth, so that many a 
mile of sunny country could be seen by us when we 
had mounted the winding staircase that led to the top 
of the tower. 

Except this tower the abbey was quite in ruins, so 
that there was really not much to see; but I had been 
Teading about the old place and was glad to have seen 
4; and I felt now as if I could better believe some of 
the strange things that were said to have happened in 
it hundreds of years ago. 

Our walk had given us an appetite, and we sat down 
© our luncheon at the bottom of the staircase. We 
were just in the midst of it when I was startled by the 
falling of some heavy drops of rain. I stood up and 
looked around. A great black cloud was creeping 
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cus in ® i 10 afew seconds the rain came down faster than I 

had ever seen it come down before. It was necessary 

750,000: f° find shelter somewhere, and Master George’s quick 

L part, wil ¥7CS had discovered a hiding-place while I was still 


Hooking helplessly about me. From what I learned af- 


even a tolerable shelter could have been found. It was 
a narrow opening in the wall—an old doorway, no 
doubt—under the staircase that led to the top of the 
tower, and it seemed to lead down by two or three steps 
to a room or dungeon of considerable size. 

At the first glance, this underground room seemed 
to have no other opening than the doorway, and to re- 
ceive light from that alone; but when I had ventured 
down the steps, and found myself on iis hard earthen 
floor, I saw that it was also lighted from the opposite 
side by a long, narrow slit in the thick wall. 

It was not without a slight shrinking of the nerves 
that I ventured into this underground cell; but the 
rain was coming down as if it meant to drown the 
world, and there was no choice left. Master George 
followed me down the stairs as brave as a little lion; 
and indeed he was not half so timid in the dark as I was. 
We had just got under cover when we heard the first 
burst of thunder. The next crash. was mychJonder, 
and then the lightning began to play about the heav- 
ens like a great fiery snake, and the rain fell in torrents. 

By this time the last patch of blue sky was complete- 
ly hidden behind the great cloud that had come up so 
swiftly from the sea. The roll and crash overhead 
seemed to have neither beginning nor end, and every 
few seconds came the blue zigzag of the lightning, so 
terribly vivid that neither Master George norI could 
bear to look on it with unshaded eyes. We crept to 
the farther side of the dungeon, and Master George 
covered his face with a corner of my shawl. 

I was just saying to myself, “It can’t last long like 
this; it must soon be over,”’ when there came a flash 
more terrible than any I had seen before, and in the 
same instant of time the building over our heads gave 
a great crack, that made itself heard above the thun- 
der, and the whole place seemed as though it were fall- 
ing in and burying us alive. 

“We are killed!” cried Master George,.as he flung 
up his arms and caught me tightly round the neck; 
and, indeed, I myself thought that our last moments 
on earth were come. For a few seconds the roar and 
rush in our ears were something awful; the place in 
which we were darkened suddenly; a thick, choking 
cloud of dust swept over us, and the end of all things 
seemed at hand. 

I sat very still for a little while, crouched up in a cor- 
ner of the dungeon, and holding the boy in my arms. 
There was upon mea sort of dim surprise at finding 
that neither of us was hurt; and I soon began to look 
about me and to consider what had happened to us. 
The storm was still raging, but less violently than be- 
fore, and seemed to be fading slowly away in the dis- 
tance. 

As the cloud of dust settled down I saw that there 
was still a little daylight in the place—that which came 
through the long, narrow slit in the thick wall—but on- 
ly enough, just then, to make darkness visible, as we 
say. 

But where was the doorway? I looked round again 
and again, but I could not seeit. Irubbed my eyes 
and stood up, and made sure that I was not blind; and 
again my glance went wandering round the place, but 
there was no break to be seen in the black wall by which 
we were shutin. I crossed the floor towards the spot 
where, as I judged, the doorway ought to be, and then 
I was not long in finding out what sort of accident it 
was that had happened to us. The tower had no doubt 
been struck by that terrible flash; the part that had 
fallen had blocked up the doorway with its ruins, and 
Master George and I were buried alive! 

For some moments I could hardly realize to its fall 
extent the misfortune that had befallen us; but I was 
roused from my stupor by a touch of the boy’s hand, 
and by his innocent words: © 
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“Please, Peach, I should like to gohome now. Mam- 
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“]’VE GOT IT HERE FOR YOU.” 
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I turned and caught him up in my arms, and kissed 
him wildly, as if he had been my own child. 

“We cannot go home just yet, dear,” I said. “Part 
of the tower has come down, and we must stay here till 
some one finds us.” 

“Poor mamma!” cried the boy, and then he burst 
into tears. Even at that moment he was thinking more 
of his mother’s distress than of his own danger. I 
soothed him as well as I could, and in a little while he 
became calmer and ceased crying. 

“How long shall we have to stay here, Peach?” was 
his next question. ‘And how will they know where 
to look for us, when they find we don’t go home?” 
That was just the question I was asking myself. We 
had never been at Wale Abbey before, and no one would 
imagine that we had gone so far from home. We had 
not met a soul during our walk along the shore and up 
the valley. Weeks might pass before any one visited 
the ruins, and meanwhile, what would become of us? 
Master George repeated his questions. 

“T cannot tell you, my darling, how long we may 
have to stay here,” I said. “They may find us in a few 
hours, or it may be to-morrow, or even the day after 
that, before we are discovered.” 

The boy’s hand nestled into mine as I said these 
words, and grasped my fingers very tight. “I am not 
frightened, Peach,” he said; “I know my papa would 
search all over the world rather than lose us; and my 
papa is so clever that it will not take him long to find 
us.” 

“T hope with all my heart, dear, that he may find 
us,” I answered; “and I think that he will find us,” 
added I, a moment or two after, just to keep up the 
child’s courage, though in my own secret heart I doubt- 
ed greatly. 

As mentioned before, we had brought with us asmall 
bag containing our provisions for the day. We had 
eaten our luncheon before the coming on of the storm, 
and I now opened the bag to ascertain what was left. 
There could not be much, knew. There was, first, a 
bottle holding about a pint of water; then three small 
sandwiches, a part of a French roll, and, at the bottom, 
about half-a-dozen small wine biscuits; and that was 
all. 
One by one, slowly and carefully, I put these things 
back into the bag, and my heart sank within me as I 
thought for how short a time they would serve to keep 
life in two people. 

“You remember the story I read you a few days ago, 
Master George,” said I, “about the shipwreck of the 
Sorceress and the sufferings of the captain and some of 
the crew in an open boat at sea?” - 

“Yes, Peach; and how they had scarcely any provi- 
sions in the boat with them, and had to live on half a 
biscuit a day and a little water for nearly a month.” 

“Just so; and that’s the way we must do, Master 
George, dear. We must go on short allowance, the 
same as the sailors did. We may not be found for 
some days, you know; so we must make our provisions 
last as long as we possibly can. Even now we are not 
so badly off as the brave sailors of the Sorceress were. 
They were parched up by the hotsun; they were washed 
over by the salt sea; day and night some of them had 
to keep working at the oars; and they knew that if 
even a little bit of a storm came on they must all go to 
the bottom; while we here have nothing to do but wait 
patiently and bravely till your papa finds out where we 
are hidden.” 

“T am not a bit hungry—not a bit,” said my darling. 
“And I will try to be brave, Peach—I will, indeed.” 

My heart was bleeding for him all the time. But it 
would not do to let him see me give way, not ever so 
little. 

“That’s spoken like my own true-hearted boy,” I 
said; and then I drew off my shawl and wrapped it 





ma will be expecting us.” 





round him, for the day was nearly at an end by this 


time, and the air of our dungeon was growing damp 

and chilly. 

The rain was entirely over, but the low, far-off mut- 
tering of the thunder could still be heard at intervals. 

When I came to look more closely at the heap of stones, 

and cement, and rubbish with which the doorway was 
blocked up, I saw, even more clearly than at first, how 
utterly hopeless was any thought of esc ipe that way. 
The great heap that lay there must have been many 

tons in weight, and utterly beyond my poor strength 
to stir in the least, even if I had had proper things to 
move it with. The great wonder was that the roof it- 
self had not fallen in and buried us forever. A few 

large stones I did pick out from the bottom of the heap, 
so as to form two rough seats for Master George and 
myself to sit on. 

As for the slit in the wall, nothing much bigger than 
a pigeon could have got in or out that way, and other 
opening there was now none. The flashes of lightning 
had shown me that the dungeon was nine or ten feet 
high, and had a rough, circular roof, with a huge oak- 
en beam running right across it. The floor, fortunate- 
ly, was of dry, firm earth, and there was litile or no 
moisture on the walls. 

“We shall have to pass the night here, Master George; 
that seems quite certain,” said I; “don’t you begin to 
feel sleepy ?” 

“T am not at all sleepy, thank you, nurse,” he an- 
swered. “But I think I will say my prayers; they can 
be heard just as well here as in my own room; can’t 
they, nurse?” 

“Just as well, dear love,” said I. SoIsat down on 
the stones, and then he knelt before me and said his 
little prayers, and I am sure the saying of them did us 
both good, though I couldn’t help crying a bit when he 
had done. 

“T have no mamma to kiss me to-night, so you must 
kiss me instead,” he said. 

Then I took off one or two of my under things and 
spread them on the floor so as to make arough resting- 
place for him; and then, with my shawl wrapped round 
him, he lay down, and in five minutes was happily 
asleep. Once or twice during the dark hours he woke 
up with a start, and cried out that the walls were fall- 
ing upon him; at which times I took one of his hands 
in mine and began tocroon over one of the hymns with 
which I used to get him to sleep when he was a wee, 
toddling thing, and could scarcely speak two words. It 
had not lost its old effect; he was quickly asleep again, 
and did not wake for good till broad daylight. 

As for me, [spent most of the night in walking back- 
wards and forwards from end to end of my prison. My 
mind was so excited that I knew it was useless for me 
to try to sleep. I had scarcely room for any thought 
except that all-important one: how many weary hours 
should we have to wait before we were rescued from 
our prison? 

At the manor they must have taken the alarm hours 
ago, and doubtless more than one party had already 
been sent in search of us. But would they find us? 
That was a question that my sinking heart answered 
but too forebodingly. But I would not let my courage 
sink more than I could help. 1 did my best to look on 
the bright side of the picture, and tried to impress my- 
self with the certainty that help could not fail to come 
with the coming day. Now and then [ kept repeating 
half aloud some verses from Scripture that I had got 
by heart when a girl at school; and it was wonderful 
how they seemed to comfort me. The night was clear 
and beautiful, and the stars seemed to look in upon us 
with pitying eyes as they moved slowly across the nar- 
row opening in our prison wall. By-and-by came day- 
light, and then I fell into a troubled doze for a couple 
of hours. When I awoke my dear boy was sitting up 
on his rough bed looking at me with such serious, wide 
open eyes as made him seem twenty years older than 
he really was. 

‘Well, my darling,” said I, “you must want your 
breakfast; and yet it must bea very little breakfast, 
because, you know, we have agreed to do as the poor 
sailors did, and make what we have got last as long as 
possible.” 

“Yes, we will do as the sailors did,’’ he said, eagerly. 
“Tam not hungry yet—at least not very; and I could 
wait a good while longer without any thing to eat.” 

“You shall not wait another minute,” saidI. And 
with that I gave him one of the sandwiches and a little 
sherry and water; but when he saw me putting the 
bag away without taking my share, he refused te touch 
what I had given him, and so obliged me to tell a little 
fib, and say that I had had something to eat while he 
was asleep, and could not possibly touch another mor- 
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TEST PAPERS. 

On the otherwise barren rocks which fringe the shore 
of the Cape de Verd Islands grows the archil—a fa- 
mous, seaweed or lichen, renowned among dyers. By 
a particular process of manufacture, this archil yields a 
beautiful blue pigment, known in the chemical labora- 
tory by the name of litmus. Few celors are more fa- 





gitive than litmus. Being a fine violet blue, it is 
changed to red by so minute a portion of any acid, 
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that it becomes, when properly applied, a test of the 
presence of the latter substance. As it is so frequently 
desirable to know whether a fluid be acid or alkaline, 
one of the first practical lessons to a student in chem- 
istry is to prepare litmus test paper, thus: Put intoa 
flask half an ounce of litmus and three ounces of water; 
let them remain together in a warm place for a few 
hours, then filter the dark blue liquid ftom its im- 
purities, divide the solution obtained into two parts, 
pour one portion into a saucer, and soak strips of white 
writing paper in it until they have acquired a distinct 
blue color. If not colored enough by once dipping and 
drying, repeat the operation. When dry, preserve 
these strips in a box labelled “Blue litmus test papers.” 
These serve to test any fluid, to ascertain if it has an 
acid reaction. It is instructive to learn how very small 
a portion of any acid in water will be indicated by the 
reddening of the litmus. With the second portion 
of the fluid mix, cautiously, a few drops of lemon juice, 
until it is red; then color paper as before. When dry, 
this “‘red litmus test paper” serves to indicate the pres- 
ence of alkalies, a class of bodies opposed to acids. 
+e 








For the Companion. 
HUGH’S GARDEN. 

Hugh and I lived with our grandfather. Our father 
and mother died when we were very young, but we 
found a loving welcome and tender care in the home 
of our grandparents, and we were very happy. Hugh 
was a year or two older than I, and seemed to me the 
very nicest boy in the world. He was certainly a most 
kind and thoughtful brother, and I was very proud of 
his scholarship, and his good behavior at school, and 
his handsome, sunburnt face. 

When Hugh was about ten years old he took a won- 
derful fancy to gardening, and begged my grandfather 
to give him half an acre of land for hisown. Iremem- 
ber how grandfather took off his spectacles, laid down 
his newspaper with a look of amazement, and then threw 
back his head and laughed aloud. 

“You, my boy? You take care of half an acre? Non- 
sense!” 

But Hugh begged and begged, and steadily persisted 
that he could do it, until at last grandfather yielded, 
and Hugh became the proud owner of a huge piece of 
rich black soil in the corner of the farm. I was struck 
with admiration at his wisdom. He was a great favor- 
ite with our hired man, who, as a special favor, ploughed 
the land for him and did the hardest of the digging, 
which poor Hugh’s little feet were not at all equal too. 
But then Hugh took the whole charge, and worked 
early and late in all the time he could get out of school. 
A large part of it he sowed at first to grass, (hay was 
very high that year) but the rest he filled with vegeta- 
bles, and kind friends gave him many nice young fruit 
trees, and currant bushes, and strawberry roots and 
grape vines. There were only a few of each, to be sure, 
but altogether they made quite a show. 

The first crops of vegetables were very fine, and even 
grandfather patted Hugh’s shoulder and called him 
quite a gardener. Every thing he raised was sold, but 
Hugh did not tell for how much nor what he should do 
with the money. 

Six years rolled away and Hugh had grown quite 
strong and independent. His garden had grown, also, 
and was well stocked now with vigorous trees and 
vines that bore generously. The grass had gradually 
been ploughed up and replaced by other things, and 
Hugh’s vegetables, every one said, were wonderful. 
For Hugh studied books on gardening, and took an ag- 
ricultural paper, and learned all the best ways of doing 
things. ’ , - 

His budding and grafting were miracles of skill in 
my eyes, and every tree and vine was pruned at just 
the right time, and he was always on the watch for 
worms, and borers, and all the horrible insects that rav- 
age a garden. Yet, dear fellow, he always found time 
enough to help me a little in my flower beds, and was 
never impatient when I wanted him to do any thing. 

About this time ‘grandfather began to look sad and 
worried. Things had gone wrong in his business and 
he felt straitened, and we had to live more simply. He 
was obliged to drive a great deal to look after his af- 
fairs, and used often to say that without old Dobbin 
he should be all adrift. 

We all loved old Dobbin, and enjoyed stroking his 
black nose, and patting his head, and feeding him with 
dainty handfuls of fresh clover. He had been in our 
service ever since Hugh and I could remember any 
thing. It was a terrible shock, therefore, to us, one 
morning, to have our man rush in with a face full of 
dismay to say that Dobbin was dead. Poor, faithful 
old fellow! The stable floor had broken away under 
his feet during the night, and he had fallen through 
and been strangled by his halter. We all cried over 
him. It seemed to me that we could never live with- 
out him, and it was very hard to have him die in such 
a painful way. 

Poor grandfather seemed quite overwhelmed. 

“T don’t know, wife, what I can do now,” he said, 
mournfully, “I cannot buy a new horse, that is out of 
the question. I can’t raise two hundred dollars extra, 
possibly, and I can’t get one for less, and there are none 
to hire, and I need one every day.” 

He threw himself into his great arm-chair and looked 
hopelessly into the fire. 

Hugh’s eyes filled with tears, and he got up and went 
out of the room, I knew very well to hide them. He 
came back in a little while, walked up to grandfather 
and said, cheerfully,— 

“Grandfather, do you remember how a little fellow 

teased you once for a garden, and you poohed at him 
and said, ‘Nonsense! ?” 
“Yes,’”’ said grandfather, carelessly, ‘I remember it.” 
“Tt has been a real joy to me,” said Hugh, “to work 
in it. I have grown. strong and hearty and learned 
ever so many things; and besides, Ihave made money 
and put it in the savings bank every year. And, dear 
grandfather,” Hugh’s face was radiant with delight, 
but his voice choked, “I’ve got it here for you. There 
are two hundred and fifty dollars, and you must take 
them and get a horse.” 

Grandfather winked, and coughed, and tried to speak 
two or three times before he succeeded. “‘My dear boy,” 
he said, at last, in a very tremulous tone, “I can’t take 


“You'll grieve me: to the heart if you don’t, grand- 
father,”’ said Hugh, earnestly. “Haven’t you been 
father and mother to us? There is no possible way in 
which I could spend it which would make me so hap- 
py-” 

I added my entreaties to Hugh’s, and at last grand- 
father yielded, and put his arms around us, the tears 
running down his cheeks, and called us his dear, good 
children. 

It was a happy time for Hugh and me, when, a few 
days after, a strong, fine, gentle horse was led into our 
yard and harnessed to the carryall, and we all went out 
todrive. How we admired the beautiful creature, with 
its arched neck, and pricked up ears, and graceful 
movements! 

“After all, Hugh,” said grandfather, smiling, “I 
must confess that you did succeed with your garden.” 
M. H. P. 
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GOD SEES, 


Old John had an apple-tree healthy and green, 

Which bore the best codlings that ever were seen, 
So juicy, so mellow and red; 

And when they were ripe—old Johnny was poor— 

He sold them to children that passed by his door, 
To buy him a morsel of bread. 





Little Dick, his next nelghbor, one often might see 

With longing eye viewing this nice apple-tree, 
And wishing a codling might fall: 

One day as he stood in the heat of the sun 

He began thinking whether he might not take one, 
And then he looked over the wall. 


And as he again cast his eye on the tree 

He said to himself, ‘‘O how nice they would be, 
So cool and refreshing to-day! 

The tree is so full, and I'd only take one, 

And old John won’t see, for he is not at home, 
And nobody is in the way.” 


But stop, little boy, take your hand from the bough; 
Remember, though John cannot see you just now, 
And no one to chide you is nigh, 
There is One, who by night, just as well as by day, 
Can see all you do and can hear all you say, 
From His glorious throne in the sky. 


O then, little boy, come away from the tree, 
Content, hot, or w , or thirsty to be, 
Orany thing, rather than steal! 
For the great God, who even in darkness can look, 
Writes down every crime we commit in His book, 
However we think to conceal. 
Children’s Prize, London. 





For the Companion. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FROLIC. 


“Tt was years ago,” said my aunt, “and teachers were 
very much stricter than they are now. The girls at 
Miss Cotton’s were not allowed lights in their rooms 
after nine o’clock, never went out alone, and were ex- 
pected to behave like models of propriety from morning 
till night. 
“As you may imagine, ten young girls, full of spirits 
and fun, found these rules hard to keep, and made up 
for good behavior in public by all sorts of frolics in 
private. 
“Miss Cotton and her brother sat in the back parlor 
after school was over, and the young ladies were sent 
to bed. Mr. John was very deaf, and Miss Sally very 
near-sighted,—two convenient afflictions for the girls 
on some occasions, but once they proved quite the re- 
verse, as you shall hear. 
“We had been very prim for a week, and our bottled 
up spirits could no longer be contained, so we planned 
a revel after our own hearts, and set our wits to work 
to execute it. 
“The first obstacle was surmounted in this way: As 
none of us could go out alone, we resolved to lower 
Jenny Price from the window, for she was light, and 
small, and very smart. 
“With our combined pocket money she was to buy 
nuts and candy, cake and fruit, pie, and a candle, so 
that we might have a light after Betsey took ours away, 
as usual. 
“We were to darken the window of the inner cham- 
ber, set a watch in the little entry, light up, and then 
for a good time. 
“At eight o’clock on the appointed evening several 
of us professed great weariness, and went to our room, 
leaving the rest sewing virtuously, with Miss Cotton, 
who read Hannah More’s Sacred Dramas aloud, ina 
way that fitted the listeners for bed as well as a dose of 
opium would have done. 
“‘T am sorry to say I was one of the ringleaders, and 
as soon as we got up stairs, produced the rope provided 
for the purpose, and invited Jennie to be lowered. It 
was an old-fashioned house, sloping down behind, and 
the closet window chosen by us was not many feet from 
the ground. 
“Tt was a summer evening, so that at eight o’clock 
it was still light; but we were not afraid of being seen, 
for the street was a lonely one and our only neighbors 
two old ladies, who put dowu their curtains at sunset 
and never looked out till morning. 
“Jenny had been bribed by promises of as many 
‘goodies’ as she could eat, and being a regular mad- 
cap, she was ready for any thing. 
“Tying the rope round her waist, she crept out and 
we let her safely down, sent a big basket after her, and 
saw her slip round the cornerin my big sunbonnet and 
another girl’s shawl, so that she should not be recog- 
nized. 
“Then we put our nightgowns over our dresses and 
were laid peacefully in bed when Betsey came up, earli- 
er than usual; for it was evident that Miss Cotton felt 
a little suspicious at our sudden weariness. 
“For half an hour we lay laughing and whispering, 
as we waited for the signal from Jenny. At last we 
heard a cricket chirp shrilly under the .window, and 
flying up, saw a little figure below in the twilight. 
‘© quick! quick!’ cried Jenny, panting with haste. 
Draw up the basket and then get mein, for I saw Mr. 
Cotton in the market, and ran all the way home, so 
that I might get in before he came.’ 
“Up came the heavy basket, bumping and scraping 
on the way, and smelling, O so nice! Down went the 
rope, and with a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether we hoisted poor Jenny half way up to the 
window, when, sad to teli, the rope slipped and down 
she fell, only being saved from broken bones by the 
haycock under the window. 


“*He’s coming! he’s coming! O pull me up, for 


mercy sake!’ cried Je-ny, scrambling to her feet un- 





your hard earnings.” 


“We saw a dark figure approaehing, and dragged 
her in with more bumping and scraping, and embraced 
her with rapture, for we had just escaped being detect- 
ed by Mr. John, whose eyes were as sharp as his ears 
were dull. 

“‘We heard the front door shut, then a murmur of 
voices, and then Betsey’s heavy step coming up stairs. 

“Under the bed went the basket and Jenny, and into 
the beds went the conspirators, and nothing could have 
been more decorous than the appearance of the room 
when Betsey popped her head in. 

“**Master’s an old fidget to send me travelling up 
again, just because he fancied he saw something amiss 
at the window. Nothing but acurtain flapping, or a 
shadder, for the poor dears is sleeping like lambs.’ 

‘*We heard her say this to herself, and a general tit- 
ter agitated the white coverlets as she departed. 

“Jenny was in high feather at the success of her ex- 
ploit, and danced about like an elf, as she put her night- 
gown on over her frock, braided her hair in funny little 
tails all over her head, and fastened the great red pin- 
cushion on her bosom for a breastpin in honor of the 
feast. 

“The other girls went to their rooms, as agreed upon, 
and all was soon dark and still up stairs, while Miss 
Cotton began to enjoy herself below, as she always did 
when ‘her young charges’ were safely disposed of. 

“Then ghosts began to walk, and the mice scuttled 
back to their holes in alarm, for white figures glided 
from room to room, till all were assembled in the little 
chamber. 

“The watch was set at the entry door, the signal 
agreed upon, the candle lighted and the feast spread 
forth upon a newspaper on the bed, with the coverlet 
arranged so that it could be whisked over the refresh- 
ments at a moment’s notice. 

“How good every thing was, to be sure! I don’t 
think I’ve eaten any piessince that had such a delicious 
flavor as those broken ones, eaten hastily, in that little 
oven of aroom, with Jenny making jokes and the oth- 
ers enjoying stolen’sweets with true girlish relish. Of 
course it was very wicked, but I must tell the truth. 

‘‘We were just beginning on the cake when the loud 
scratching of a rat disturbed us. 

“*The signal! fly! run! fide! Hush, don’t laugh!’ 
cried several voices, and we scuttled into bed as rapidly 
and noiselessly as possible, with our mouths and hands 
full. 

“A long pause, broken by more scratching, but as 
no one came, we decided on sending to inquire what it 
meant. I went, and found Polly, the picket guard, 
half asleep, and longing for her share of the feast. 

“Tt was a real rat; I’ve not made a sound. Do go 
and finish; I’m tired of this,’ said Polly, slapping away 
at the mosquitoes. 

“Back [ hurried with the good news. 
up, briskly. We lighted the candle again and returued 
to our revel. 


didn’t care, and soon finished the cake. 


paper bag. 


right end,’ said Jenny. 


carpeted floor. 
Cotton was not deaf. 

“Such a flurry as we were in! 
as she could seize in her haste. 


the candy far and wide. 


life. 


her warningly. 
“*Young ladies, what is this unseemly noise?” 


and received the same reply. 


ened breathlessly. 
means ?” 
“But Jenny only sighed in her sleep and muttered 


wickedly, ‘Ma, take me home. 
ton’s.’ 


her feet. 


«So dull, so strict! O take me home!’ moaned Jen 


tle gipsey. 
on her breast. 


orange that rolled out from the pillow, nor the boot 
appearing at the foot of the bed. 


among papers of candy, bits of pie and cake, orange 


in the sheet. 


rooms rang with merriment for many minutes. 


and so frightened us out of our wits.”’ 





hurt, but a good deal shaken. 


a girl. 


Every one flew 


The refreshments were somewhat in- 
jured by Jenny’s bouncing in among them, but we 


“Now let’s have the nuts,’ I said, groping for the 


“*They are almonds and peanuts, so we can crack 
them with our teeth. Be sure you get the bag by the 


““*T know what I’m about,’ and to show her that it 
was all right I gave the bag a little shake, when out 
flew the nuts, rattling like a hail storm all over the un- 


“Now you’ve doneit,’ cried Jenny, as Polly scratched 
like a mad rat, and a door creaked below, for Miss 


Out went the candle, 
and each one rushed away with as much of the feast 
Jenny dived into her 
bed, recklessly demolishing the last pie and scattering 


“Poor Polly was nearly caught, for Miss Cotton was 
quicker than Betsey, and our guard had to run for her 


“Our room was the first, and was in good order, 
though the two flushed faces on the pillows were rather 
suspicious. Miss Cotton stood staring about her, look- 
ing so funny, without her cap, that my bedfellow would 
have gone off in a fit of laughter, ifI had not pinched 


“No answer from us but a faint snore. Miss Cotton 
marched into the next room, put the same question 


“In the third chamber lay Jenny, and we trembled as 
the old lady went in. Sitting up, we peeped and list- 


“Jane, I command you to tell me what this all 


I’m starved at Cot- 


“Mercy on me! is the child to have a fever?’ cried 
the old lady, who did not observe the tell-tale nuts at 


ny, tossing her arms and gurgling, like a naughty lit- 


“That last bit of acting upset the whole concern, for 
as she tossed her arms she showed the big red cushion 
Near-sighted as she was, that ridiculous 
object could not escape Miss Cotton, neither did the 


“‘With sudden energy the old lady plucked off the 
cover, and there lay Jenny with her hair dressed a la 
Topsey, her absurd breast-pin and her dusty boots, 


and apples, and a candle upside down burning a hole 


“At the sound of Miss Cotton’s horrified exclamation 
Jenny woke up, and began laughing so merrily that 
none of us could resist following her example, and the 
I re- 
ally don’t know when we should have stopped if Jenny 
had not got choked with the nut she had in her mouth, 


“What became of the things, and how were you pun- 
ished?” I asked, as my old aunt paused to laugh like 





“The remains of the feast went to the pig, and we 
were kept.on bread and water for three days.”’ 

“Did that cure you?” 

“O dear, no; we had half a dozen other frolics that 
very summer; and although I‘cannot help laughing at 
the remembrance of this, you must not think, child 
that I approve now of such conduct, or excuse it. No. 
no, my dear, not I.” 4 * 





For the Companion. 
A RACE WITH FIRE. 


Arkansas is called the Bear State. But you must not 
think that bruin is the only “big game” that runs jp 
its forests. Many fine, fat deer live there, browsing 
the brakes and cantering across the plains—and dig 
there very often, by quite other than natural deaths, 
Hunters, who are the common enemy of all wild ani. 
mals, contrive various ways to kill them. 

One way to do it in the South is by “fire-hunt,” 
which means a kind of night-stratagem to take advan. 
tage of the well-known curiosity of the poor deer, ang 
decoy them out of the woods with bonfires. No sooner 
do the animals see the light than they walk slowly 
towards it, smelling and pointing their ears, until they 
stand—sometimes as many as a dozen—in full view of 
the blaze, exposed to the shots of their hidden enemies, 
One night a company of hunters were engaged jp 
this way in the skirts of a forest, in the South-wester 
part of the State. They had delivered their first shot 
at a group of fine game, when a noble-looking buck 
hurt by a bullet in the fore leg and bewildered by the 
light of the fire, limped out on the open prairie. 

The man who had fired at this splendid animal, see. 
ing by his gait that he was wounded, rushed forwarj 
to secure him if possible. The other hunters, who had 
made better shots, paid little attention to the buck and 
his pursuer, each man being occupied with his own 
prize. 

Floundering along in the tall grass, the injured deer 
kept just ahead of his enemy, doubling and dodging 
at every few yards to confuse and elude him. The 
baffled hunter, however, who could just discern his 
prey and observe his labored motions in the dusk of the 
night, still followed with his clubbed rifle, not doubting 
but he should soon run him down, or come near enough 
to dispatch him with blows. 

He had already run to a considerable distance into 
the open country, when he heard loud shouts behind 
him. Looking over his shoulder, he saw to his horror 
that the prairie was on fire. His return to the forest 
was completely cut off. ; 

Here we must say that the fire stratagem is some 
times quite hazardous, owing to the nature of the ground 
in that part of the country, and hunters generally us 
great caution, taking with them warming-pans or fry. 
ing-pans in which to kindle their decoy lights, and 
lecting, if possible, a spot free from the everywher 
abounding dry grass. 

But in this instance the party had lit their fires on 
the earth, guarding them only by small, encircling 
trenches. The presence of several bottles of whiskey 
among them had not contributed to increase their care 
fulness. 

As a consequence, the sparks had caught in the tall 
prairie grass, when the fall and flight of the dead ani 
wounded deer first diverted the attention of the bunt 
ers, and before any effectual efforts could be made to 
stay them, the flames had darted to right and left, and 
surged furiously forward into the plain. 

The party shouted to their distant companion, butit 
was too late for him to think of running round th 
fire. No sooner did he discover his situation and the 
impossibility of return than he decided to go forwari 
as fast as possible, believing he could reach a creck, 
that he knew to be in the vicinity, in time to save him: 
self. 

On came the flames, lighting up the night with alr 
rid glare behind him. He realized his peril and sav 
that his utmost exertions would be required to escape. 
The wounded deer was forgotten. Guiding himself # 
well as he could by the stars, in what he supposed 10 
be the direction toward the creek, he continued to m) 
forward at a steady pace, looking anxiously for tht 
water. 

The breeze blew freshly on the prairie, but fromi 
point of compass that hastened rather than drove bad 
the fire. The grass was thick, and, except in they) 
ces where it was matted down by its own weight, 10! 
less than four feet high. Though it crushed easily 0 
der foot, it made heavy running. The dry season, tht! 
had left it so brittle and yielding, only made it the qui: 
er fuel. It burned like tinder to the very roots. 

The hunter began to pant. He glanced back ands 
that the sea of flame was gaining on him with fe 
rapidity; nerved by terror he sprang forward with fe 
speed. Still the fire gained. Its accumulated be 
aided by the wind, had given it an irresistible momél 
um, and now it swept every thing before it. 

Already the light of the conflagration flashed to # 
sky and for miles before, and the smell and hot vay 
of its blaze reached the nearly exhausted fugiti 
weakening him with a sense of suffocation. 

He threw away his gun. It was a favorite, but li 
was worth more than weapous, and he must carry no 
ing that impeded his flight. 

He now struggled on without daring to look bebi? 
The sky grew lighter and lighter and the air hotter 
hotter. It was indeed a race for life. 

Soon he saw, to his consternation, that the fire 0" 
right ran faster than the rest and was fully abreast 
him! The flames were surrounding him! He °0 
hold out but a few minutes longer, and the creek 
nowhere in sight! He must succumb to the speed # 
power of his awful enemy. In the morning he 
be lying a dead lump on the great waste, charred # 
shrivelled out of all human likeness. 

Suddenly his foot struck something lying loosely 
the ground and he fell headlong into a small hol” 
He knew immediately that he had stumbled over ® 
skeleton of a dead buffalo. 

He seized the dried hide and covered it comp’ 
over him, lying down in the hollow close to the g™ 
He had heard of unexpected deliverances from 
prairie fires by such accidents as this, and hoped ° 
he might now survive the coming destruction. 
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The flames marched on, roaring like thunder. He 
peard them over his head. He felt the hide shrivel in 
the increasing heat. The grass crackled about him 
close to his ears. His blood almost boiled and his 
Jungs heaved painfully under the stifling fire and smoke. 

All at once he thought of his powderhorn. Itwould 
certainly explode and kill him. With a convulsive ef- 
fort he tore it from his belt and thrust it beyond his 
reach. Ten terrible minutes passed that seemed an 
hour, and he heard the roar of the conflagration be- 
yond him. He threw off theekin and looked abroad 
and saw that he was saved. He was too weak, howev- 
er, to travel more that night and lay down to rest him- 
self till morning, when he found his way back to his 
friends. . 





SS ae 
For the Companion. 

HOW I SPENT MY FOURTH OF JULY. 

I had made a number of plans for celebrating the day, 
and had made out a programme of my celebration. 

It was to commence by a pistol salute. Father has a 
pistol that he carried with him when he was surgeon 
inthe Army of the Potomac, and I wished that fired off. 

Then he brought home some rebel cartridges, made 
with a round bullet, and three buck shot in each, and I 
was to tear them open and use the powder to make some 
yoleanoes in the garden. 

Then my large sister Annie (she is as large as moth- 
er, now,) was to play on her piano several tunes. I 
had Trovatore Witches’ Dance, Molian Harp, and 
Tramp, Tramp, all marked down in the programme. 

Then mother has a large music box, and I was to 
pave that play, too. In the evening we were to have 
ice cream, cake, lemonade and fireworks. I wanted six 
Roman candles, ten wheels, twelve rockets, five spit 
devils and ever so many torpedoes and fire crackers; 
and my sister Emma was to dance, too. She can dance 
real nice, but she has learned to walk only two weeks 
ago; and when she dances she can’t lift up her feet 
without falling over; but she makes us all laugh so 
that it is real fun; and she laughs, tuo. Then she 
sings, too. I think it is ever so nice to have a little 
baby sister. 

Iwish I had a brother to celebrate Fourth of July 
with me and play with me, but my brother died eight 
years ago, and I have no one to play with me much. 
Aboy thatis only nine years old can’t play much alone, 
but Annie has been away all the year to school, and 
just got home, and with father, mother, grandmother, 
Annie and Emma, I could make a great celebration. 

The day before the Fourth Uncle Charles came to 
yisit father on business, and as they both went to the 
city, I asked father to get my fireworks, and he said he 
did not know whether he would or not. I knew he 
would if he thought of it, but I did not much expect 
he would bring them home. 

Somehow, when men have business to do, they don’t 
think much of boys. Why can’t boys do their own 
business? I suppose itis because they do not know 
enough. Well, I know that is thereason. I have been 
shopping several times, and go to market for mother 
every week, and I have got some hens and have a cow 
that belongs to me, and I sell the milk and buy the 
hay and feed for her, and I always wanted father to go 
along with me till I could do the business alone, and I 
suppose if I should go for fireworks, I should not know 
what to buy. 

Father and Uncle Charles came home about sun- 
down—but no fireworks. Father said he had some 
writing to do, and he would get them in the morning; 
but I said the shops would be closed. 
“all the shops that keep fireworks will be open.” 

Then father went into his study and wrote till eight 
(clock, when he came down and told Uncle Charles 
that the papers were ready for him to sign, just in time 
to take the cars for Wheeling. We then sat out in the 
yard, on the green grass. How pleasant it is to have a 
large, nice green yard inacity! We sat in the bright 
moonlight tlll most ten o’clock, and then I went to bed. 
l forgot to tell you that Annie had an invitation to go 

to Bladensburg, about six miles from Washington, D. 

C., (that is where I live) to spend the Fourth, but she 

will be home in time to play in the evening. I live on 

Capitol Hill, and can see the Capitol every day, and 

have been all over it alone ever so many times. Itisa 

splendid building. 

Fourth of July morning was beautiful. I was up as 

soon as sunrise. There was nobody up but Jane,—(she 

is our servant girl) she is black, but areal good ser- 
vant,—and grandma. Annie, she had gone off in the 
cars,and as father was not up, I could not fire off the 
pistol salute, so I thought I would make a volcano. 

Mr. Gleason showed me how to make them last 

Fourth of July, and we had real fun. SoI took some 

powder father gave me, and commenced digging in the 

gtound to bury it, but grandma came along just as I 

had got the hole dug, and said I must go away from 

that place, for the voleano would burn her flowers. So 

Imoved over under a cherry tree and dug a hole and 

putin some powder. I then took a match to light it, 

but it would not go off, so I lighted another and looked 

Over to touch it off, when some light, and flame, and 

smoke came right into my face, and it burned and 

smarted like fire, sure enough.. 
I could not see a bit, and screamed as loud asI could. 

Grandma ran out with a bucket of water she had in 

her hand, and took hold of me and led me to the shed, 

and put my face into the water. O how it did smart! 
and my eyes! I could not see a bit. 

Father came running down stairs and grandma said 
my eyes were badly burnt. He took my head out of 
the water and told me to open my eyes, but they smart- 
ed so I couldn’t; but he said I must, and then [ tried 
as hard as I could, and opened them a little, when he 
said that they were not very badly burned, but the hair 
on my forehead was well scorched. 

He said that water was the best thing for burns, and 
that I must keep my face in the water till the burns 
stopped smarting. All but my left eye felt better in 
about half an hour; then I put a wet handkerchief over 
that and went into the house. I told father I thought 

I would adjourn the Fourth of July over till next year, 

but he said we would have a celebration after a while, 

and that the burn was slight. 
So we set up his tent, which he said he had slept un- 


“No,” said he, | 


flag over it, and with mother and Emma had a real 
nice time. I went and made some lemonade all alone 
and they said it was very nice. 
In the afternoon father made a voleano,—a large one, 
—and when it blew up it threw the dirt all around and 
almost frightened me. I went and bought some torpe- 
does and ten wheels, and we fired them off. 
Annie did not come home till late, and was tired, and 
I did not ask her to play any tunes; so I wrote a 
speech, but did not deliver it at all. 
When night came, I took two rubber blankets and 
another blanket and spread them under my tert, hung 
up my knapsack, and sword, and pistol, and chained 
my dog Major a little way from the tent, and then went 
to bed, as soldiers say, with father’s soldier cap over 
my face. Some drunken soldiers came along about 
midnight, and Major barked at some ‘cats that were 
fighting in the yard, which woke me up, but I slept 
first-rate, and I like sleeping under a tent better than 
in a house, these hot nights. 
This closed my celebration of the Fourth of July. 
Isent the following notice to the Morning Chronicle, 
but I have not seen it published yet. 

“Warning to Boys. 
“A little boy at Capitol Hill got burnt this morning, 
making a volcano, but recovered soon, and can see, 
and walk, and talk now. Never use powder, boys.” 
EppiE 8S. Loomis. 
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Where is my Receipt ? 
The date against a subscriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion, 
No other receipt is given. 





For the Companion. 
STORY OF THE DISCONTENTED HEN. 


There lived in a farm-yard some ducks, geese and hens, 
Who were locked up at night in their separate pens 
By a worthy old farmer, who loved every one, 

And fed them each morn at the rise of the sun 

With nice golden corn or some rich yellow meal, 

So never a biddy was tempted to steal. 

They all were contented and happy at home 
Excepting one biddy, who wanted to roam; 

She could n’t endure to be locked up at night 

Like naughty young culprits who quarrel and fight - 
And then to be kept in the yard all the day! 

So she had been thinking of running away. 


She called all the fowls in the yard to her side, 
(For Biddy had still some old family pride; 

She would n’t run off without letting them know; 
1t would n’t be right to be treating them so;) 

She told them her story—they listened, each one, 
And cackled amen when the biddy was done. 
She’d been kept a captive, they knew very well, 
Almost ever since she was hatched from the shell; 
She had lived in the yard three years to a day, 
And now she was thinking of running away; - 
She asked all the fowls if her plan was not wise, 
Then sat down and waited to hear their replies. - 


Soon a motherly duck waddled up to the hen 
And said she’d been thinking, again and again, 
How this foolish project came into her head, 
When all in the yard were well sheltered and fed; 
She hoped she’d consider before ’twas too late, 
And drive this idea from her foolish old pate; 
But greatly she feared that the hen’s foolish pride 
Would bring down reproach on the whole feathered tribe. 
A white-feathered goose—a most beautiful bird— 
Next claimed their attention that she might be heard; 
She said she endorsed every word duck had said, 

And hoped by her wisdom the hen would be led. 


She could n’t see why she was wanting to stray 
When all were well cared for by night and by day; 
No doubt the old biddy would be a great loss, 

But ‘‘a stone that was rolling could gather no moss.,’’ 
“You’d better reflect, my dear hen, ere you go, , 
Or your journey may end but in trouble and woe.” 
At this she sat down with a serious face, 

For the biddy received their advice with bad grace. 
She rose up next morning before it was light, 

She'd scarce slept a wink through the whole ofthe night, 
And bid all the fowls a most tender adieu, 

Flew over the fence and was lost to their view. 


The farmer came out very early next morn, 

His measure well filled with the bright golden corn; 
He called all the geese, and they came at his call, 
And next came the ducks and he counted them all; 
He counted the hens, and he counted but nine— 

Ah! why does the missing one loiter behind? 

He hunted the barn and the yard all around, 

But never the poor foolish biddy he found. 


Let us turn to the hen, who, as gay as a lark, 

Went off through the meadow, although it was dark; 
Some nice golden pippins lay under a tree, 

She made a nice breakfast—how happy was she! 

She would n’t go back to the farm-yard, O, no! 
When she was enjoying her liberty so. 

But when the bright sun disappeared in the west 
She began to look round for a place where to rest. 

As nothing inviting appeared to her eye 

Excepting a fence, which was not very high, 





& great many times, and raised up my large silk 








She wandered about, still in hopes she could find 


_ lame, and blind people.” 





But why is the hen in such flutter and fright— 

It cannot be darkness! the full moon shone bright. 
A fox is approaching—too late to repent— 

She knows he is cruel and will not relent. 

Ah, now the benighted and runaway hen 

Just wishes that she was back safe in the pen. 

How slowly he comes, yet each step brings him near, 
His eyes full of cunning—what hen would not fear? 
He stops not for manners, no word does he say, 
But thinks of the breakfast in store the next day. 
He seizes her neck, throws the hen o’er his back, 
And gallops away on the old beaten track. 


Let this be a warning to those who would stray— 

If you have a good home be contented to stay. 

North Andover, Mass. AuntT CLARA. 
————+or—__—_—_ 


LITTLE RUTH’S PARTY. 


It was the strangest party that ever a little girl gave, 
but then Ruth was always calleda strange child. Peo- 
ple said that her old-fashioned ways must have been 
handed down direct to her along with her grandmo- 
ther’s name. However that may be, she had a wonder- 
ful love for old people, especially for old ladies in clean 
white cans. 
Little Ruth had not been well all summer. Her sick- 
ness took away all her appetite and all the life out of 
her little limbs, and she just lay about on lounges and 
sofas, and felt so languid she would have been peey- 
ae a unhappy if she had been any body but little 
uth. 
One day, after Aunt Lucy had tried in vain to find 
out some dainty her little lady-bird would like, Ruth 
said to her, with a brighter look than common in her 
eye,— 
“T know what I should like very much, Aunt Lucy, 
but I expect it would be a great deal of trouble for 
you.” 

“Never mind the trouble, Ruth, dear, just tell me 
what it is and I will be the judge of that.” 
“Well, auntie, I should love best of any thing in the 
world to have an old ladies’ tea-party. Poor old ladies, 
I mean, who do not often ge out to tea—such as Jesus 
would ask if He gave a tea-party. You know He said 
we needn’t ask rich folks to our parties, but poor, and 


Aunt Lucy was a little surprised at Ruth’s request, 
but it set her to thinking very seriously, and the result 
of it all was, that six poor old ladies received invita- 
tions, in Ruth’s name, to come up and take tea at 
Aunt Lucy’s, on Wednesday afternoon. 
Every invitation was a cause of fresh surprise, but 
the pleasure given was much greater than the surprise. 
It was so pleasant to feel that they were not altogether 
forgotten. There was a great bustle over the white 
caps, clear starching and ironing, and setting on the 
borders and ribbons afresh. Then the best dresses 
must be shaken out, and the best silk handkerchiefs 
carefully unfolded from the papers which were seldom 
disturbed except on Sundays. 
The last pin was in place finally, and the old ladies 
arrived at about the same time at the broad, hospitable 
porch of Aunt Luev’s mansion. Little Ruth opened the 
door for them hers-lf, and her eyes were dancing with 
pleasure as one after another stooped to kiss her pale 
cheek. Very soon they had all settled down comforta- 
bly to their chat and their knitting work. Aunt Lucy 
took out her knitting, too, and knit away as industri- 
ously as if she had been sixty instead of forty-five. 
“O, can’t I have some knitting, too?” asked Ruth, 
with great animation. 

“You don’t know how to knit, Ruth,” said auntie, 
gently. 

“Pll teach her, willingly,” said Grandma Goodwin. 
May be it’ll amuse her, and chirk her up a little, poor 
dear,” and she looked at her compassionately from 
over the tops of her spectacles. 

The yarn and needles were forthcoming, and, seated 
on Grandma Goodwin’s fap, Ruth took her first lesson 
in knitting on a ‘“‘cat’s stocking.”’” Grandma pro- 
nounced her “‘very tractable,” and after a little while 
she was able to :o on by herself rather slowly, as she 
picked up the thread with her thumb and finger at 
each stitch, and laboriously wound it around the nee- 
dle. But I believe that is about the way we all have to 
begin—we must creep before we can walk. 

The old ladies all petted and made much of little 
Ruth, and one after another had a medicine to recom- 
mend as almost sure to make her well. Theone which 
Ruth herself felt most willing to try was a fresh egg 
every morniny beat up with a littlesugar. Good dame 
Parker told of such wonderful results she had seen 
come from this simple remedy, that Aunt Lucy pro- 
posed trying it right away. 

“I’ve got an old cat and five little kittens,” said Mrs. 
Sally Lane, ‘and if you will come around and see 
them, you shall have the very prettiest in the lot for 
your own. Itdoes goso hard with me to have them 
killed, I just said to my Thomas, ‘No, we’ll wait a spell 
and see if we can’t give ’em away.’ The schoolmis- 
tress has promised to take one; now if your auntie will 
let you have another there’ll be two off my mind.” 

“What color are they?” asked Ruth, with great in- 
terest. 

“One is as white as if he had fallen into the cream- 
pot; one is the prettiest tortle-shell you ever did see, 
and the gray and white one has a fair saddle-mark out 
on his back. Then the brownie, with white ears and 
striped tail, is the moral of his mother, and the black 
one, with white paws and a white nose, is the cunning- 
est of all, according to my notion.” 

Now good Mrs. Price, not wishing to be outdone in 


over to see her brood of late chickens. 


was greedy enough for any four chickens. 
had strayed into the white hen’s nest nobody could tell. 


kindness to the little girl they all loved, invited her 
“They were ev- 
ery one as yellow as gold, but one stray black one, that 


How he 


and from that day she began to mend. She returned 
the visit of all her good old ladies before the winter 
came, and long before Christmas her cheeks were round 
and rosy as sound apples.—Ladies Repository. 


—_—_+o—_____ 
SOUND. 


Prof. Tyndall says that acommon fish-tail burner 
just at the point of fluttering, but still giving out * 
clear sheet of flame, is thrown into a state of commo” 
tion, spurting out quivering tongues, when a whistle 
is blown in its neighborhood. The professor makes 
flames almost dance to music. He places a long, rod- 
like, flame and a short one side by side; upon blowing 
a whistle the long flame becomes short, forked and 
brilliant, and the short one long and smoky. The most 
marvellous flame exhibited at his lecture on this sub- 
ject was a long, thin one, twenty-four inches high. 
The slightest tap on a distant anvil reduced the height 
of this flame to seven inches. At the shaking ot a 
bunch of keys it became violently agitated, and emit- 
ted aloud roar. The creaking of a boot set it in com- 
motion; so did the crumpling of a piece of paper, or 
the rustle of a silk dress. The patter of a rain drop 
startled it. At every tick of a watch held near it, down 
it fell. The twitter of a distant sparrow, or the chirp 
of a cricket produced the same effect. When Prof. 
Tyndall recited Spenser’s verse, commencing, ‘Her 
ivory forehead full of beauty beams,” the flame seemed 
to show its appreciation of the language. It noticed 
some sounds with a slight nod, to others it bowed more 
distinctly, and to certain others, again, it made a pro- 
found obeisance. To the performance of a musical box 
the flame behaved like a sensient being. Jets of smoke 
are acted upon like flames, and so are jets of water, un- 
der certain conditions. 

From the roaring of the sea in caves to the murmur 
of the sea-shell, all is the effect of resonance. Thechan- 
nel of the ear itself is a resonant cavity. Every one is 
familiar with the experiment of holding a poker by two 
strings, one in each hand, thrusting the fingers in the 
ears, and striking the poker against some hard sub- 
stance. A sound is experienced by this means whicl® 
is as deep and sonorous as acathedral bell. Itis due to 
the reinforcement of the vibrations of the poker in the 
hollow cavity of the ear. When we blow gently across 
a closed tube, such as the pipe of a key, the gentle flut- 
tering of our breath is so reinforced by the resonance 
of the cavity that a whistle is produced. An organ 
pipe gives forth its powerful note on the same princi- 
ple; the prime source of the sound is only a gentle puff 
of wind blown against a sharp edge; this produces a 
flutter in the air, and some particular pulse of this flut- 
tering is converted into a musical sound by the reso- 
nance of the associated column of air. If a tuning- 
fork be sounded and held in front of the slit near the 
bottom of an organ pipe, the pipe will resound as if it 
had been blown into. But the pipe and fork must yield 
the same note, or the former will not “speak.” Any 
cavity will not fully resound to any sound; it is only 
when the note the pipe would give if blown into is the 
same as that given by the fork, that the resonance is 
perfect. 

It is pleasant to know the why and wherefore of 
things; and even though it makes not a rap of differ- 
ence to us whether it be thus or so, itis well enough to 
add it to our stock of acquired knowledge; it may come 
in play some time. 





ALTHOUGH nobody ever saw a perpetual motion, 
somebody has made a perpetual motion saw. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 





My whole 16 letters form the name of a musical instrument 
My 1, 8, 11 is a metal. 

My 14, 16, 4, 1 is an insect. 

My 9, 16, 18 is something to ride in. 

My 12 lacks one of making ten. 

My 7, 12, 5, 3 is a city in Europe. 

My 2, 10 is an interjection. 
My 6, 4, 1 we all do. 3 CARRIE. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 


But that hen always had odd luck. Last season a quail 
laid several eggs in her nest and the old hen hatched 
them out. They staid about for some time, scudding 
around the barn-yard with the chicks, but it was always 
lain to be seen that there was wild blood in them. 
inally they ran off into the stubble-field and they nev- 
er saw them again. If Ruth would like one of the 
white chickens, she should have it and welcome.” ; 
Before dark Aunt Lucy had supper all on the table, 
for she knew the old ladies were used to early hours in 
their former visiting days. Little Ruth kept close to 
dear Aunt Mabel Green, for she had smoothed her hair 
back with both her withered hands, and kissed her 
brow as she said,— 
“You are the picture of what your mother used to 


up as good a woman!” 
The old ladies sat up very primly in their chairs, and 
disposed of their food in a sort of mysterious way, tak- 
ing little nips of dried beef and the smallest possible 
mouthfuls of tea-biscuit, as that was the fashion when 
they were young. Auntie took care, however, that they 
should be long enough at the table to make out an ex- 
cellent meal, and though they sipped their tea by spoon- 
fuls, each passed her cup two or three times. Before 
it was dark each one had taken her leave, with a nice 
little gift of cake or fruit wrapped in a paper to take to 
some one at home. Ruth was permitted to wra’ up 
and bestow these gifts, and it finished off the day’s 
pleasure most delightfully. 
The last drowsy bee had hummed himself off to his 
hive, and 
“The butterflies had folded up 
Their shining, golden gowns, 


The daisies, in their wee white cups, 
Slept on the dewy downs,” 


and little Ruth’s lids were drooping before the stars 


behead and transp 
again and I am a vegetable. 


be at your age, darling. May God spare you to grow 





came out. The afternoon of wholesome, pleasant ex- 





A place better suited—at least to her mind. 


citement had paved the way for a night’s sound sleep, ! 


My 4, 9, 8 16 is an insect. 
My 1, 5, 14 is a fruit. 

My 2, 18is a conjunction. 
My 3, 7, 10 is a color. 

My 6, 5, 16 is a verb. 

My 4, 12, 8, 16 is an animal. 
My 11, 5, 3 is a kind of tree. 
My whole is a proverb. 


4. 


Wholedt'am a collection, change my 
and I b 


JOSIE. 


head andI gather, 
an animal, transpose 





In me the child of art and nature view; 

I most deceive when most you think me true. 
Without prolonging life I death withhold, 
And grow too young in growing old. 


Conundrums. 


What is that which Adam never saw, though each of his 
children had two? Parents. 

Why does a sailor know that there is a man in the moon? 
Because he has been to sea. 

Which is the most celestial part of the British Empire? 
The Isle of Skye. 

Why was Adam the best runner that ever lived? 
he was first in the human race. 

Why is it easy to break into an old man’s house? Because 
his gait is broken and his locks are few. 

ho is the oldest lunatic? Time out of mind. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Because 


1. Lincoln, our country’s martyr. 

2. 1, Paw-paw; 2, Battle-creek; 3, Bay-city; 4, Deer-field; 
5, Ann-arbor; 6, Port-land. 

8. Oliver Goldsmith. 

4, HEART. 5. Mean—Mane—Name—Amen. 
EMBER, 6. Level. 
AB ABE. 
RESIN. 


TRENT. 
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For the Companion. 
AMERICAN BIRDS. 


HOW TO TAME THEM. 

Few things in creation are more lovely than birds. 
They delight the eye with colors equalled only by the 
most gorgeous flowers and the hues of the sunset, and 
they charm the ear with notes as wild and stirring as 
the bugle, and as soft and seductive as the lute. They 
are, as it were, the language of nature. 

The birds of the cold and variable climate of New 
England are much less brilliant in plumage than those 
of the Southern States, and the birds of the Carolinas 
and of the Gulf do not compare with those of the trop- 
ics. Birds reach the highest point of perfection in 
beauty in the sun-bright regions of the Torrid Zone. 

Birds are classified in different ways by different or- 
nithologists. One of the most simple and ingenious 
classifications with which we ever met is that of an 
English naturalist, based chiefly on their peculiar hab- 
its of constructing their nests. 

He divides the more than a hundred different genera, 
and more than five thousand different species of birds 
into twelve groups: miners, ground-builders, masons, 
carpenters, platform-builders, basket-makers, weavers, 
tailors, felt-makers, cementers, dome-builders and par- 
asites. 

Perhaps some of my young’readers would like exam- 
ples of each group of this somewhat novel classifica- 
tion. 

The bank swallows and the petrels afford familiar il- 
lustrations of the miners. The former excavate holes 
in the earth for their nests, sometimes three feet in 
depth, the latter incubate in similar holes, but under 
the rocks and stones of rude and stormy coasts. 

The sparrows, larks, the larger sea birds and nearly 
all domestic fowls are ground-builders. The door-yard 
robin and the South American baker-bird are exam- 
ples of the masons. The latter constructs its nest in 
the exact shape of a baker’s oven. The woodpeckers 
and chick-a-dees are carpenters. The eagles and most 
of the large forest birds are platform builders. The 
white-headed eagle constructs a nest that is a perfect 
cube—five feet on each of its sides. The nest or plat- 
form of the African martial eagle is capable of sustain- 
ing the footsteps of a man. The mocking bird, the 
blackbird, and, more remarkable than either, the socia- 
ble grosbeck, hundreds of which colonize in the differ- 
ent cells of the same nest, are basket-makers. 

The orioles are weavers.» The East Indian weaver 
and the silvia sutoria of the Orient are true tailors. 
The former sews together leaves with fibres of cotton, 
thus making a bag, which it suspends from a limb, out 
of the reach of the monkeys, and in which it builds a 
very beautiful nest. The latter sews a dead leaf toa 
living one, and builds its diminutive nest between the 
two. The goldfinches and the humming birds are felt- 
makers. 

The swallows are cementers. These sylph-like crea- 
tures, whose blithe notes ripple on the morning air and 
ring sweetly out on the surface of the evening lake, 
who twitter beneath the eaves of grand old farm-hous- 
es and rear their young in roomy out-buildings, secrete 
a kind of glue in glands on each side of the head, and 
with this they are enabled to construct their truly won- 
derful nests. 

The lawit—a kind of swallow that frequents the surf- 
beaten caves on the south coast of Java—eats a gluti- 
nous seaweed, which it disgorges, and of this vomit 
makes a waxy nest that is edible. It is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable of the cementers. Its nestis about 
the size of a coffee cup, and the natives who collect- 
them for the market are lowered over the cliffs and en- 
ter the tremendous caverns of the sea at thé’ peril of 
their lives. The lawit’s nests are esteemed in certain 
countries as the greatest possible luxury, and are some- 
times sold for double their weight in silver. 

The marsh wrens, the Europeart magpie and the com- 
mon wood-quail are dome builders, and the English 
cuckoo and the American cow-bird, or lazy-bird, are 
parasites. 

The most beautiful summer birds of our Northern 
latitudes are the scarlet tanager, the oriole, the yellow 
bird, the bobolink and the humming bird. The sweet- 
est singers are the thrushes. The robin and the jay 
are, perhaps, the most cheerful in confinement. The 
sweet singer of the South is the mocking bird. 

Always select a young bird from the nest for a house- 
hold pet. Never deprive an old bird, accustomed to 
the fields and the sky, of its liberty. No kindness can 
compensate for the delights it was wont to feel amid 
blooming trees and in the sun-bright air. It will be 
but a poor, restless thing at the best, ever on the alert 
to escape, and ever pining for those native enjoyments 
of which it is deprived. With young birds, raised in a 
cage, the case is different. As Cowper sings: 


4 
“Strangers to liberty, tis true; 
But that delight they never knew, 
And, therefore, never missed.’’ 

Birds in their natural stgte are sybject to few, if any, 
diseases. We never find a sick bird in the woods or 
fields, and seldom, except it has been kil'ed by violence, 
do we find one dead. It has been a much mooted ques- 
tion as to what becomes of the birds. But in confine- 
ment birds are liable to be infested with vermin, and to 
die suddenly of acold. These misfortunes are com- 
monly the fault of the keeper. He who hangs his cage 
in a draught of cold air from the window will pay the 
penalty by the loss of his pet, if it is not hardy; for the 
poor thing cannot obey its natural instincts and escape 
the danger. HEZEKIAH. 








VARIETY. 





CONTRIBUTIONS FOR NANNY BE- 
DOTT’S “HOME.” 


Nanny’s story published in the Companion a week 
or two ago, was an appeal for the “Home of Desti- 
tute Children’? where she was so tenderly and judi- 
ciously cared for, that could hardly fail of a response 
from the readers of the Companion. There are other 
facts connected with this beneficent institution, besides 
those already given, which commend it strongly to the 
sympathies and help of the benevolent, but which we 
are not at liberty to use in a public manner. 

The following letters tell their own story. The con- 
tributions, we have no doubt, are only the beginning 
of many similar offerings. Large sums, of course, are 
not expected, although they will be gladly received, 
but we always feel that the little gifts of children have 
somewhat the sanctity of the widow’s mite in the esti- 
mate of Heaven, and therefore secure a greater blessing 
and accomplish a greater work: 


EpiTtor Youtus’ COMPANION: 

Enclosed please find fifty cents, for the benefit of the desti- 
tute children alluded to in the story of Widow Bedott's Nanny. 
Herbert B. H , alittle boy who takes and reads your paper, 
is deeply moved in their behalf*and cheerfully gives his Fourth 
of July pocket money as an expression of his sympathy for so 
good an object. Truly yours, MRS. M. L. H. 





Messrs. Perry Mason & Co.: 

Dear Sirs,—I have been reading in the Youth's Comp nion 
about Nanny Bedott, and the story has interested me very.much. 
Please find enclosed one dollar, to help support some child at 
this home for destitute children. I know it‘s but little, but I 
send it knowing that every little helps, and praying that*God 





will bless it. Yours, truly, HA 
“F. M.,’’ Portland, Me., sends $1 00 
“For the poor children”’..... 35° 
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THE SPARROW’S NEST, 


Close beside the meadow-wall, 
Where the buttercups grow tall, 
Underneath a blooming yarrow 
Is the nest of Mrs. Sparrow. 


‘What is in it?’”’ Look and see: 
Sparrow infants! one, two, three, 
Snugly lying. All together 
Scarce can show a single feather. 





Blind their eyes, and weak their wings, 

a aed are ay hurgry oe 
eeping, peeping, ng; keepin, 

Crying ail the live wan day. _— 

Mrs. Sparrow is no longer 

Looking young, and fresh, and gay: 

She is growing thin and worn; 

She is busy, night and morn, 

Bringing bugs and bringing berries, 

Tempting worms and meadow cherries, 

For these crying baby sparrows, 

With their great throats stretching wide, 

For these noisy little creatures 

That are never satisfied. 


? In the bright days, by-and-by, 
When these nestling birds shall fly, 
Singing, winging, glad and blest, 
Each one with a different nest, 
When all three shall live asunder,— 
Will they keep a thought, I wonder, * 
Of that nest beneath the yarrow 
And the faithful Mrs. Sparrow? 


—_ +o ——__—_ 


A SNAKE STORY. 


One morning, recently, some workmen passing along 
the San Jose Railroad, some distance out of town, came 
upon a milk snake about three feet loug, which had 
been killed by a hand-car passing over and crushing 
his head. They took it up and examined it, being sure 
that the reptile must have been sick or gorged, before 
he would have allowed a hand-car to take such a liber- 
ty with him. While they were handling it they saw a 
peculiar something protruding from the mouth, and 
looking closer, discovered that it was the tail and rat- 
tles of a rattlesuake, the major portion of whose body 
was evidently inside the milk snake. They drew out 
two or three inches of the rattlesnake, to make sure that 
he was all there, and then presented their prize to 
Sneath, who brought it into town and placed it in the 
new Merchants’s Exchange, where it attracted much 
attention throughout the day. 

The milk snake is a harmless reptile, and in consid- 
eration of the fact that he has an antipathy to rattle- 
snakes, perhaps it is not going too far to say that his 
mission is a beneficent one. He will attack the rattler, 
and being more nimble than his antagonist, seizes him 
by the head and then winds his coils around him, tight- 
ening them in a methodical manner, until he has 
squeezed the life out of hisenemy. He then proceeds 
to inter the corpse in a manner not altogether unknown 
to certain tribes of the human family, though the lat- 
ter do not generally proceed upon so grand a scale as 
their scaly imitators. Having disposed of the rattle- 
snake, which is about two feet long and has seven rat- 
tles, he, of course, was gorged, and subsided into a tor- 
pid state, in which condition he would have remained 
until he had digested his dinner, had not the hand-car 
deranged the action of his assimilative organs. 


—_—__ +~o 
MOTHERLY. 


A farmer named James Phillips, living near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is the proprietor of an intelligent cat, which 
not long simce became the proud mother of a litter of 
handsome kittens, and perhaps no little stran, ever 
received better care and attention than have they since 
their advent to this uncertain (as regards cats) world. 
In one of her preying expeditions the provident moth- 
er ran upon a family of delicious young rabbits, as 


Nursery. 


nearly as possible of an age with her own froli , fun- 
a responsibilities. Here certainly was ft for a 
feast for the infant felines, but it is not to be supposed 


that a high-toned cat, such as our heroine is rep 

ed to be, could break into the —_— of so happy a house- 
hold without some twinges of conscience, and it is not 
at all to be doubted that there was a mighty struggle 








between her alimentive propensities and her disposition 
to bene and mercy. However, she seems to have 





been somewhat undecided, for she gently picked up one 
of the tiny rabbits as she would have done one of her 
own offspring, and hied away across the fields with it 
to her hungry family, who were all anxiously awaiting 
her return and the delicate morsels she had promised 
them in maternal purr as she set out in quest of food. 

Softly depositing the little stranger in the midst of 
the frisky group, she looked thoughtfully down upon 
the poor rabbit, and as she did so her emerald eyes 
bore an expression of pity that could scarcely have 
been more clearly shown in the eyes of a human being. 
As she did so she slowly drew back, and in a moment 
had turned away, and her mischievous progeny were 
frolicking about the new comer as joyfully as if a rela- 
tionship had been established between him and them. 
From that time the rabbit became a recognized mem- 
ber of the family, and is now fed and cared for By the 
mother of the kittens with the same solicitude exer- 
cised toward her own offspring. The kittens and the 
stranger are growing rapidly, and make up as felicit- 
ous a family as can be found in the wide world. 





NEVER HAD A FIT. 


An Englishman stepped into an apothecary shop in 
New Bedford, lately, to make a small purchase, fol- 
lowed by a valuable dog. While the master was busy 
before the counter, the dog, keen on a scent behind it, 
discovered and speedily swallowed some meat heavily 
dosed with strychnine, left there for the benefit of trou- 
blesome rats. The druggist perceived the fatal mistake 
of the animal too late to prevent it, and hastily waited 
on his master, hoping he would leave before the ani- 
mal died; but the poison worked quicker than the 
apothecary, and in a moment ortwo Fido was no more. 

“Was he subject to fits?” inquired the sympathizing 
apothecary, with an expression of anxiety on his face. 

“O, no,” replied the cockney, “he never had a fit be- 
fore, and now” (dropping the h) “I think it was the 
“eat of the shop.” ; 

The apothecary thought so too, but kept silent. 








Man whose Window has been Broken—“Ah, I’ve 


‘ot you 
at last. It’s fun throwin’ stones at the winders, isn’t it. 
Yes, yes, no doubt. There’s a nice place for such delightful 
little boys as you just over to South Boston. Yes—O, but 
it’s a nice place!’’ 

Naughty Boy—O sir, ’twant me, sir. 
>. : Please let me go, sir. 
sir.’ 


*Twas totber boy, 
I doesn’t live in South Boston, 


— - +o - __ 


THE eloquent Fisher Ames was ardently attached to 
the Bible, and deeply lamented that it was not used in 
all the schools of the land, both on account of the pu- 
rity of its language and the all-important truths it con- 
tains. ‘‘Noman,” said he, ‘“‘will ever become truly elo- 
quent without being a reader of the Bible and an ad- 
mirer of the purity and sublimity of its language;” 
and no man, he might have added, will ever become 
truly good without obeying its teachings and trusting 
in the Saviour it makes known. A 


A BENGAL tiger recently escaped from his cage at 
Antwerp and went on a rampage through the city. He 
broke his fast on a cart horse, in the approved Bengal 
style, ate an unfortunate gardener who came in his 
way, and was meditating an entrance into a dwelling- 
house through the second story window, when the 
street was barricaded and his majesty shot while crouch- 
ing for a spring. 


A youTH, on his first visit to Portland, saw the land 
across the harbor, and cried out to his father, ‘‘O fa- 
ther, haint that Cuba, over there, where all the molas- 
ses and oranges come from ?” 

The noble sire turned upon his worthy offspring, and 
with a dignified and scornful expression answered 
“No, you fool; Cuba is more’n forty miles from here.’ 


A YANKEE apothecary’s boy was lately sent to leave 
at one house a box of pills, and at another six live 
fowls. Confused on the way, he left the pills where 
the fowls hsould have gone, and the fowls at the pill 
place. The folks who received the fowls were aston- 
ished at reading the accompanying directions: “‘Swal- 
low one every two hours.” 


A FUTURE statesman in the Dearborn school, Chica- 
go, over whose towy head some eight summers have 
passed, was being instructed in “object lessons” by his 
teacher, without the use of objects as illustrations. A 
reptile had been defined to him as “an animal that 
creeps.” When asked for an example, he promptly 
and proudly replied, “A baby.” 


Last week, at Byron, Me., while a little son of Sulli- 
van Ireland was playing in the door-yard, a bear came 
to the fence and jumped over after him. The boy had 
just time to get into the house, telling the folks that a 
black man had tried to catch him, but couldn’t. 


An anecdote comes from Paris of an Englishman, 
who, when out riding, met another who was very deaf. 

“Riding, I see, as usual,” screamed the good-natured 
Mr. X.; “and how is your wife?” 

“Just bought her.” 


NEAR Cleveland lives a hale and hearty man, whose 
wife says he is possessed of the most scnsitive feelings, 
and in proof of which she says that when she goes into 
the yard and saws wood for half a day he sits by the 
fire with tears in his eyes. 


A CLERGYMAN coming out of church after morning 
service met a lad of whom he inquired if the family 
were well, and was answered, “‘Yes, excepting mother; 
she’s got the New Elijah (neuralgia), or something of 
that sort, in her head.” 


S1LENCE.—One of the most difficult things is to keep 
silence when we ought not to speak. John Adams,, 
oma certain occasion, looking at Thomas Jefferson’s 

rtrait, remarked, “There’s a man who knew how to 
hold his tongue; what I, poor fool, never could do.” 


Tue following is one of the few lines in the English 
— that read precisely the same backward as for- 
ward: 

Snug & raw was I ere I saw war & guns. 


“I NEVER give alms to strangers,” said Hunx to a 
poor Irishwoman. 

“Sure, thin, your honor will river relave an angel,” 
was her quick reply. 


’ 
i 
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CROQUET! CROQUET! CROQUET! 
BRADLEY’S PATENT CROQUET, 


Don't buy a set of Coogust until you have examined a sam. 
ple of BRADLEY'S Patent. 
PATENT INDEXICAL BALLS. 

IMPROVED SHAPED MALLETS. 
PATENT REMOVABLE BRIDGES. 

IMPROVED PLAITED MALLET HANDLEs, 

PATENT RUBBER COVERED BALLS, | 
PATENT SOCKETS FOR BRIDGES, superior for style, fnig 

and durability. 


MILTON BRADLEY & 00.,; 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturer, 
- CROQUET—ITS PRINCIPLES AND RULES. 


Fourth edition. Revisedand Standard. Ilustrated. The Boopy 
abolished. By mail for 25 cents. "d 


ES. 


-Zaetrope, Zaetrope, Zaetrope; or, Wheel of Life, 


More amusement for a whole family than any cther ten tors 

ever invented. New Pictures; Series2,3 and4. By mail, g) per 

\series of twelve scenes each. : ‘ 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Publishers, 

> 30—4w Springfield, Mags, 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS , 


For sale at all penpontenie Art Stores. Catalogues mail 
FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 30-25 y 
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Wanted—Agents e 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, to inty. 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, § 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superig 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. y, 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, mor 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the ‘‘Elagti, 
Lock Stitch. Every \second stitch can be cut, and still the clog 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. e pay Agents fron 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from whic, 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & (0. 
VITTSBURGH PA., er BOSTON, MASS. s 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palm; 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or ot} 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap m,. 
chine manufactured. 30~2y 








COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 
COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 
COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 
“A Great Blessing.” 
(From Rev. L. F. WARD, Avon, Lorain Co., Ohio.) 
Messrs. StRoNG & ARMSTRONG: 

Gentlemen,—It gives me great pleasure to state that my wii 
has derived great benefit from the use of Coe’s Dyspepsia Cup, 
She has been for a number of years greatly troubled with Dy. 
pepsia, accompanied with violent paroxysms of constipatig: 
which so prostrated her that she was all the while, for month, 
unable todo anything. She took, at your instance, Coe's Dy 


+ 8 
pepsia Cure, and has derived GREAT BENEFIT FROM [1 
and is now comparatively well. She regards this medicine as; 


reat blessing. ‘truly yours. 
Bryan. 13, 1866. : L. F. WARD, 


HOME TESTIMONY. 
(From CHAS. LINSLEY, Superintendent Scattergood Sunday 
° School.) 7 


J New Haven, Cr., Aug., }67, 
C. G. CLarK & Co.: 


Gents.,—Last week I had a severe attack of diarrhea, whic 
had grown worse for two or three days, whena friend advised 
me to try your “Coe's Dyspepsia Cure.’’ I took two dose, 
which set me all right, leaving my bowels in a natural, healthy 
condition. I advise ev aoe | to have it on hand 
this season of the year. Predicting a large demand for you 
Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure, Iam 

x Yours, truly, CHAS. LINSLEY. 

P. S.—It has proved equally efficacious in the case of a frien, 

to whom I gave a bottle, 





C. G. CLARK & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Qe Sold by nearly every medicine dealer in the Unite 


States. 30-1 
c AUTION Purchasers of the Peruvia 

e Syrup, (a protected solution of th 
protoxide of iron,) are cautioned against being Coostves by ay 
of the preparations of Peruvian Bark or Bark and Iron which 
may be offered them. Every bottle of genuine has PeErvviay 
Syrup (not Peruvian Bark) blown in the glass. EXAMINE TH 
BOTTLE BEFORE PURCHASING. 27—8weop 








SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. . 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Pritt 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular to the Lowe Pra 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 10—26W 





KENNEDY’S 
SCROFULA OINTMENT 


Cures Old Sores; 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs; 

Cures Scrofulous Sores on the Neck; 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples, on the Face; 
Cures Scurvy Sores; 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers. 


Price, $1 Per Bottle. 


Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 26—tf 





ASIATIC CHOLERA. — The Strongest Proof of Intrini 
Merit. DEAR Srirs,—I ought to have acknowledged long ago th 
box of Pain Killer you had _the goodness to send:me last yew 
Its coming was most poewnete . I believe hundreds of live 
were saved, under God, by it. T eared here 8002 
after we received it. We resorted at once to 
using as directed for Cholera. A list was kept of all to whow 
the Pain KILLER was given, and our native assistants assure 
us that eight out of every ten to whom it was prescribed, reco’ 
ered. It has, too, been very useful in various other diseases. It 
has proved an incalculable blessing to multitudes of poor peopl 
throughout all this region. Our native preachers are never wil 
ing to go out on their excursions without a supply of the Pal 
KILLER. It gives them favor in the eyes of the people, anda 
cess to families and localities by whom otherwise they would ® 
very indifferently received. 

Believe me, dear sirs, gratefully and raeety yours, _ 

J. M. JOHNSON, 
Missionary at Swatow, Chins. 





TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—oR— 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE For 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Its Effects are Magical. 


IT IS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effectir g a perfect cnre in less than twenty-fow 
hours, from the use or no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed # 
yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and genert! 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting the 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the at 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very tt 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 

1t contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degt# 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT BMINE#* 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified approv#! 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 

| ny ae oe a oven Fete, se cents. 
Twelve Packages. 900...... “ @#& “ 

It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drags and medi: 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 





41—l3w 120 Tremont Street 
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